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and they had bright hopes of success. Whether,
as is possible, the two messengers who brought
the letter added that the lords were plotting to
raise a rebellion in Scotland and overthrow the
regent by force of arms, cannot be stated. Knox,
at any rate, was not attracted by the invitation,
either because violence was to be used, or because
he doubted the truth of the reports or the sincerity
of the signatories of the letter.
As a loyal pastor, however, he submitted the
matter to Calvin, and Calvin, who had a high
opinion of Knox's talents, and who was naturally
anxious that Protestantism should prevail, advised
acceptance. Knox waited for four months before
he could bring himself to leave Geneva, where he
had found so much contentment. His congrega-
tion mourned Ms departure, and Knox seems to
have hesitated up to the last whether he was not
ill-advised in leaving for Scotland. When he
reached Dieppe, two private letters had come to
him from Scotland, and they told a different
story. According to Knox's correspondents, the
position was dangerous, the Protestants were not
mating progress, and the lords who had invited
Mm were now cooling off in their willingness to
sacrifice for the new religion.
Knox had never been happy about the venture,
and he took the two letters as proof positive that his
original view had been sounH and that he should
never have left Geneva. When Knox believed